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small that it could not raise the price of bread. This, however, was
not the view of the bakers, who immediately added %d. to the price
of the loaf. More embarrassing still to Sir Michael, who appears
never to have dreamt of any such development, Sir Wilfrid Laurier,
the Canadian Prime Minister, made a speech in the Dominion Parlia-
ment in which he said he was going to England to discuss commercial
relations on the invitation of the Imperial Government, and he could
not conceive that Mr. Chamberlain would invite the Colonial repre-
sentatives to discuss that subject unless the British Government had
something to propose. There was now a duty on wheat and flour
which placed Canada in a position to make offers which she could
not make in 1897. A step had been taken which would make it
possible to obtain preference for Canadian goods (May 12, I902).1
Sir Wilfrid was a Free Trader and a Cobden Gold Medallist, and
from his point of view any opportunity of lowering the Canadian
tariff was an advance towards Free Trade. But, whether knowingly
or unknowingly, he had given the British Protectionists just the oppor-
tunity they wanted and planted in British politics the germ of a
controversy which was to occupy parties for thirty years to come.
For several years past it had been rumoured that Chamberlain was
toying with Protection and soon after he became Colonial Secretary
he had spoken of an " Imperial Zollverein " as a possibility of the
future. The phrase fell dead on English ears, and for the time being
he did not pursue it. But Sir Wilfrid Laurier's appeal was direcdy
to him, as Colonial Secretary, and three days later, without waiting
to consult his colleagues, he replied in a speech at Birmingham which
more than confirmed the whispers about his supposed views. He
now told his constituents that he too favoured a policy of preference,
and was ready for a widespread departure from the " old shibboleths"
and " antiquated methods" of the Free Trade system. This brought
1 In 1897 Canada had given a 25 per cent preference to British goods, and
in die subsequent year other self-governing Colonies had followed her example,
but up to this time it was assumed that Great Britain would not alter her
Free Trade system in order to give similar preferences to the Colonies. At
the gathering of Colonial Premiers in 1887 Lord Salisbury's Government had
rejected the idea of a 2 per cent, tariff for that purpose, and the question had
not since been reopened.
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